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BY THE EDITOR 


" r \0 you think we’ll win ? ” I was asked 
Ls last night by a young “ lit’ry gent ” of the 
true Bloomsbury blond. “ If we had many of 
your sort, I’d not be too sure,” was my ready, if 
rude, reply. He didn’t knock me down. 


4$- That’s the only instance of doubt T have 
registered so far, and if you saw the weedy pro¬ 
pounder of the query you would not be surprised 
at his trend of thought. I have, however, met again 
a bogey man of yore . . ; famous author, 

too ! He has written enormously on European 
politics out of a plenitude of ignorance and talks 
always with a whispering “ d’y’ know ? ” when 
unfolding his tale of terror. As nothing that he 
ever prophesied came to pass, I will not be so 
unkind to him as to mention the hair-raising 
horrors he foresees for those of us who carry on 
our jobs chiefly in central London’s streaming 
roar . . . now reduced to the pleasant 

murmur of a big cathedral city ! 


4'c A few days before the fateful September 1 
1 collected in my club reading-room about a dozen 
British newspapers and periodicals with large 
pictorial advertisements of the scenic attractions 
of Germany and invitations to visit them. 
“ Camouflage ! ’’ I remarked to the friends to 
whom I showed them. Camouflage they proved 
to be. When the treacherous rogues were 
lavishly pushing out these advertisements to 
suggest a peaceful playground for British tourists, 
the U-boats had already been a week or two on 
their way to their ocean stations with instructions 
to “ sink at sight and without warning ’’as soon 
as they got the word that war was “ on.” 


4c But at a future day Dr. Goebbels . . . if 

there is still a Dr. Goebbels '. . . will point 


countrymen as evidence that Germany was asking 
for British tourists when the perfidious English 
were scheming to go to war with their peace- 
loving Fuehrer! Could anything be more childish ? 
And yet it might easily deceive the somewhat 
simple-minded German. 


4c Talking of Goebbels,^ I read yesterday with 
indignation in a certain “national” daily a note 
written by some self-righteous prig, and published 
as an editorial entitled " Revolting.” In it the 
writer of an imaginative little article in an evening 
contemporary who had made “ Baerchen,” the 
German Embassy chow, say “ things ” about his 
dear master Ribbentrop, was castigated as 
having sunk lower then Goebbels in unfair 
propaganda. Now I haven’t read the article 
in question, but I know that the statement quoted 
cannot be true since it asserts an impossibility. 
I do think it “ revolting,” however, that any 
British editor should seek to comfort Goebbels, 
the arch-liar of all time, by telling him that any 
British journalist could even approach his standard 
of misrepresentation. 

4c 1 hear, by the way, that “ Baerchen ” is now the 
property of the English pantry-boy at the German 
Embassy, having been given to him by his former 
owner. I’m one of many who rather envy the 
pantry-boy his handsome pet. 


4 c Was it another instance of camouflage that in 
certain English journals special advertisements 
of the German African Lines announcing the 
sailings of “ S.S. Windhoek, September 24, and S.S 
Pretoria, October 29,” were being printed right 
up to the outbreak of war ? 


4f One of my staff suggested . . . alas, too 
late! . . . that on the back of the printed 
appeal to the German people dropped in enemy 
land to the tune of ten millions or more by our 
aviators the words “ This could have been a 
bomb! ” should have been displayed. Don’t 
tell me that the Germans who picked them up 
would know that. As a race they are not at all 
“ gleg in the uptak’.” Goebbels, as a connoisseur 
of Scots stories, will understand the allusion. 


OAt Edito-i, 

u J.fie Uf-aA, 9MuA.tia.ted ” 

Qa'ifi.ente’i Hauls-, 
£andan, E.G.,4. 


They need to be told things. That’s his job. 
As he tells them lies, our Ministry of Information 
must tell them truths, even the most obvious. 

4c A purely personal entry. Of my editorial and 
contributing staff on “ The War Illustrated ” of 
1914, which numbered nearly twenty, including 
the artists, but one editorial and one artist are 
included in the staff of its successor. Death has 
removed just six of my old colleagues, and the 
others are all doing similar jobs of work today, 
but not under my command, the changing interests 
of the intervening years having led to various 
reshufflings. 

4c Goering has often been described as a moder¬ 
ating influence on the madder moods of the 
Fuehrer, but those who listened to his hyena-like 
howlings when he spoke on Saturday at the 
unnamed munitions factory in Berlin will agree 
that “ moderation " can have no meaning for such 
a screamingly ferocious fire-eater. . . . And 

S :t in his speech, for all its bitterness against 
ritain, there was evidence of at least some small 
doubt about the issue, in the alleged willingness to 
discuss peace at a relatively early date. 

4c As our War Cabinet chose that same day, 
and almost the very hour, to state that, they were 
contemplating a war of three years’ duration, 
Field-Marshal Goering , . . famed as a 
raconteur of bawdy stories, by the by . . . 

may have many other opportunities of screaming 
his faithfulness to his Fuehrer, whom he pretends 
to revere as Germany incarnate . . . but a 

time will come when the scream will no longer 
signify defiance. 

4c Many years ago I remember quite unwillingly 
reducing to tears a little girl who had just got a 
bicycle.. " It’s the best bicycle in the world," she 
said. “ It’s a good one. I’m sure, even if there 
might be just one other as good," said I. And she 
wept copiously, yelling that hers was the best. 

I was reminded of her when I read the uncouth 
mouthings.of Goering about his “best” army* 
and “ best ’’ air force in the world. . . . Ana 

wasn’t it at Nuremberg that Hitler said : “ I told 
Field Marshal Goering to provide an air force 
and he gave me the best air force in the world ’’ 

. . . or something like that ? All so like silly 

mischievous kids. 


N War all things change “ in the 
twinkling of an eye.” Where 
was plenty now is paucity! 
Especially with material supplies. 
While hoping to continue The 
War Illustrated in its present form 
and bulk until Hitlerism has been 
extirpated from Europe, we envisage a 
shortage of paper supplies and probably 
increasing costs. But our readers can 
help us greatly by placing a firm order 
with their bookseller or newsagent for 
the regular weekly delivery of The 
War Illustrated. This eliminates 
the waste arising from fluctuating 
sales and enables our publishers to 
provide the limit of value on an economic 
basis. Please help our publishers — 
and incidentally yourself—by giving 
a firm order today. 


4c “ Not a bomb will be dropped on London,” 
a friend—who. lives snugly in the country— 
assured me yesterday. He has the H. N. Brails- 
ford notion that the Nazis will refrain' from 
London terrorism out of fear that Berlin would 
quickly be made to suffer equally . . . Maybe, 

and then again maybe. . . . But my old 

friend Bogey, mentioned above, who spent a 
month or two studying things in Berlin shortly 
before the war, assures me that the total destruction 
of Berlin would not bother Hitler and would 
make no difference in the course of the war, 
whereas . . . Isn’t it dreadful, the things 

they say ? 

4c The War Cabinet’s preparations for “ a long 
war ” is strictly in accord with Kitchener’s pre¬ 
vision at the start of the 1914 struggle, when all 
Germans and most British expected a short, 
decisive trial of strength. This is a war to end 
Hitlerism and it will go on until Hitlerism is ended. 

4c The ration cards issued to the deluded Germans 
by their villainous government at the outbreak of 
war were dated 1938. What say those who assured 
Chamberlain a year ago that he had only to 
“ stand *up ” to the Hitler gangsters and they’d 
knuckle down ? They were clearly “ all set " for 
war before Munich 

4c I see the agents who negotiated the authorized 
English edition of “ Mein Kampf," on which a 
biggish sum is due for author’s royalties, are 
worried about procedure. In the slang of a pre¬ 
war day, “ I should worry 1 ” During the Great 
War I reproduced many scores of German pictures 
from the “ Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung ”—a 
beautifully illustrated and admirably printed 
weekly—just as many- of the pictures from my 
War Illustrated of that day were similarly 
used by. enemy papers. After the end of the war 
I received a carefully detailed invoice from the 
meticulous automata of the “ Illustrierte Zeitung ’’ 
counting-house for reproduction fees on every one 
of the “ borrowed ” pictures. Did I hasten to 
settle ? ,1 should worry ! 

4c When this war is done Hitler will surely be 
dead .... possibly by his own hand . . 

or behind prison bars . . . unless with his 

fellow gangsters he has found sanctuary in Moscow. 
These may be uncertainties, but the certainty is 
that there will be neither a Hitler nor Hitlerism in 
Germany to disturb the peace of ’Europe for 
many a year to come. 

4c I do wish it were possible to start our taxicabs 
and motor-cars in the dark nights with a sound 
less imitative of the opening wail of an air-raid 
warning Scores of times in a restless night I 
found myself cocking an ear to make sure that 
what I heard was merely a self-starter and not 
the opening note of a siren. Nervous persons— 
and 1 do not number myself among them—must 
endure agonies from this quite simple and perhaps 
unavoidable cause 

4c Talking of dark nights, what a remarkable 
transformation has been effected in the “ lights 
of London ” in the course of but a few days! 
Gone are all the scintillating signs of Piccadilly 
and Leicester Square, the glittering announce¬ 
ments of smokes and soaps. Gone, too, are the 
street ’amps; and buses and taxis and the few 
private cars which dare the adventure into Central 
London from the fastnesses of the suburbs—all 
move through the streets with but a glimmer to 
mark their ghostly progress. 

4c It is an eerie experience walking through the 
streets of . a darkened London. You literally feel 
ycur way—and with groping fingers make sudden 
contact with a lamp-post against which leans a 
steel-helmeted figure with his gas-mask slung at 
his side. You cross the road in obedience to 
little green crosses winking in the murk above 
one’s head. All this in London now . . . 
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To Arms! Poland’s Fair Lands are Invaded 



I N the higher of the two towers of the old Gothic church of St. Mary 
in Krakow, rising 250 feet above the medieval houses, stands a 
sentry-box from which is sounded every hour a bugle call—a call 
which is suddenly interrupted. This “ broken note ” keeps ever 
fresh and green the memory of the brave Polish bugler who, in 124-1, 
warned the inhabitants of the city of the impending approach of the 
Tartar hordes, and as he warned them, ere his call could be completed, 
fell dead with his throat pierced through by an arrow from a Tartar bow. 
But Krakow had heard the warning, and the invaders were repulsed 
with heavy loss. 

In the seven hundred years which have passed since then, the bugle 
many a time has sounded the call to meet Poland’s foes. Enemy after 
enemy has marched across the country’s fair face, has - ravaged and 
destroyed—and has at last been defeated and driven out. 

Today the call sounds again. A new foe has swept across the frontier 
—this time from the west. Against tremendous odds the Polish army 
has fallen back, and Krakow hears once more the tread of enemy 
feet through her streets. But the indomitable spirit of the army, 
of the people, remains unsubdued. 


Poland is not yet lost 
While we are still living 
That which foreign violence from us 
grasped 

We shall re-take by the sword. 

From the Polish 
National Anthem 


In'the past the Poles have survived invasion after invasion, internal 
intrigue and foreign war, partition by brute force and revolt savageljT 
suppressed. Out of their present trials they will emerge—not alas ! 
unscathed—but crowned with the laurels of victory. 
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Magnificent Heroism of the Poles at Westerplatte 



wenanp 


When on the morning of September 1, 1939, Danzig was declared part of the 
' ’ German Reich, the company of Poles garrisoning Westerplatte refused to 
surrender, and for days they staunchly resisted furious attacks by enormously superior 
German forces operating by land, sea and air. “ Soldiers of the Westerplatte,” 
Marshal Smigly Rydz addressed them from Warsaw, “ fight.! You are fighting the 
fight of Poland. Poland watches your gallant struggle with pride. Fight for 
Poland to the last man.” Not until the morning of September 7 did they submit. 
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Retreat—But Fighting All the Way: 


At the opening of the War the principal scene of operations was Poland, 
and here we give a picture-story account of the initial phase of that 
country’s invasion by the armies of Nazi Germany. 


means of communication. This was extensive drive into Upper Silesia, one 
Hitler’s first instalment of the “ lesscfti ” of the principal centres of Polish industrial 
that-he proposed, as he said, to teach production. 

the Poles. Everywhere the Poles Were out- 

Following the unheralded air attack, numbered in troops and guns and ’planes. 
German troops entered Poland in many Fighting fiercely, they fell back to de- 
places, and by the evening it was reported fensive positions which had already been 
that fighting was going on along practically prepared. There was fighting in Danzig, 
the whole of the German-Polish frontier where the Polish officials had made a 
and Poland’s frontier with Slovakia, brave but vain stand at the post office 
now in German occupation. The main and railway station ; and at Westerplatte, 
attack, however, was in the north, where at the entrance of the harbour, a company 
armies advancing from Pomerania and of Polish soldiers refused • to surrender. 
East Prussia strove to cut off the Polish Gdynia, Poland’s port on the Baltic,, 
Corridor. At the same time there was an was bombarded from sea and air ; and 



on a raft in the^photo on the right—searches 
the skies for signs of approaching Polish 
’planes. 

I t was at 5.30 on the morning of 
Friday, September 1, 1939, that 
the world was deeply shocked to 
learn Germany had begun hostilities * 
with Poland by air attacks on Katowice, 
Krakow, and Teschen. There was no 
formal declaration of war, and the first 
indication that the Poles had that a 
state of war existed was the bombs which 
were rained down on their towns and 
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Poland’s Heroic Defence of Her Historic Land 
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Warsaw, The Heart of Poland Beats True 



WEGO NIE DAMY 


NAPASTNtKA 


ZWYC1E2YMY 


,W WYPADKU WOJNY KAZPY 


|M£ZC2YZNA B£Z WZGi£PU 


SNA WfEK I KAZDA KOBtEIA 


GWAiT ZADAWANY SItA 
MUSI BYC SItA ODPARTY 
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On the Qui Vive for the German 


Raiders 


Within a few hours of the opening of hostilities German ’planes were reported to have bombed Warsaw, and in the course of the next week 
the capital was again frequently bombed and a great number of other towns— many of which could not by any straining of words be called 
military objectives — were subjected to aerial bombardment. In the course of the invasion a great part was played by the German air 
force, in army co-operation, work as well as in bombing raids on roads, bridges, and other targets. The Poles for their part were by no 
means inactive. In particular their anti-aircraft guns—one of which is seen here— brouaht down a number of invading ’planes. 


The Wo 



Gamelin—Man of the Moment 
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Nazi Germany Feels the Invader’s Tread 


F or some days after the outbreak of war it was 
“ All Quiet on the Western Front,” and when 
on September 4 the curtain was lifted by the 
French communique No. 1, it was to say that“ Opera¬ 
tions have been begun by the whole of the land, sea 
and air forces.” " In the days that followed it was 
officially announced that the French army had crossed 
the frontier in many places and that they were en¬ 
gaged in destroying the outworks of the Siegfried Line 
in “ No Man’s Land.” 
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4 They Shall Not Pass! ’—Thanks to Maginot 
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Germany’s Vaunted Western Wall 




T N the summer of 1938 work was begun 
{ in reaL earnest on the construction 
of a vast system of fortifications on 
Germany’s Western Front called the 
Siegfried Line. At Nuremberg on 
September 12, 1938, Hitler said that 
278,000 workmen were then employed and 
boasted that before the following winter 
the vast wall of steel and concrete laid 
out in three,, and partly in four lines of a 
total depth of up to 50 kilometres, with 
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In the Hour of Britain’s Need 





and Danger 
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These Were Ready on the Civilian Front 
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Britain’s Commanders by Land, Sea and Air 




Photos, Keystone and Fox 


Tn this war the leaders of Britain’s 
fighting forces are all men who 
rendered distinguished service in the 
Great War of 1914-1918. Admiral Sir 
Dudley Pound, the First Sea Lord, was 
in command of. H.M.S. Colossus at 
Jutland and has since commanded the 
Mediterranean Fleet. General Viseouilt 
Gort entered the Army in 1905. In 
France he won'the M.C., the D.S.Q. 
with two bars, and finally, in 1918, the 
•V.C. Appointed Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in 1937, he is now 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Expeditionary Force. The new.C.I.G.S. 
is General Sir Edmund Ironside, who 
also has an inspiring war record. , An 
infantry brigadier in France, he became 
' Commander-in-Chief of the Allied troops 
at Archangel. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall has 
teen Chief of the Air Staff since 1937. 
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When A U-boat Meets Its Doom 
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Poland’s Army Takes the Field: These Are the 



Polish infantry is advancing 
seen advancing in formation 


glimpses of the Polish army as it is 
neap the Polish-German frontier. 


photographs in this and the facing page 
cover of smoke shells during manoeuvres < 
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Men Who, Undismayed, Fought the Nazi Hordes 
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We Were Victims of Nazi Frightfulness 

In an earlier page (see page 12) we have already given some particulars' 
of the dastardly sinking of the ‘ * Athenia, ’ ’ first victim of Nazi fright¬ 
fulness on the high seas. Below is an amplified account supported by 
a number of first-hand survivors’ stories. 

W hen Mr. Winston Churchill, seen by numerous' persons, including 
answering from his place on the American survivors, a considerable 
Treasury Bench in the House of number of whom—I think 12 or more— 
Commons questions directed to that Board have given affidavits to this effect.” 
of Admiralty of which he was head more 
than twenty years before—rose to make ; 
his second statement regarding the sinking ■; 
of the “ Athenia,” he declared that it was ■ 
now clearly established that the disaster 
was due to an attack without warning i; 

“At 7.45 p.m. local time,” he pro- 1; 
ceeded, “ on the night of Sunday, 

September 3, a torpedo struck the ship 
abaft the engine-room on the port side. " $jff H ISf 

when she was 250 miles iffirth-west of the 
coast of Ireland. Soon after-the. torpedo - 
.struck the ship the submarine came to the 
surface and fired a shell which exploded 
'on the middle deck. The submarine 
cruised around the sinking ship and was 


After a statement concerning the 
number of survivors who had been picked 
up by the rescue ships, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty went on to deny that 
the “ Athenia ” was defensively armed ; 
on the contrary, not only did she carry 
no guns, but her decks had not even 
been strengthened for this purpose. A 
little later in the sitting Mr. Churchill 
said that it was quite clear that before 
the “ Athenia ” left on her peaceful 
mission, and before war was declared, 
the submarine must already have taken 
up her position waiting to pick up a prey. 

Of the witnesses mentioned by Mr. 
Churchill to the fact that the “ Athenia ” 
was torpedoed, the first was the captain 
of the ship, Captain James Cook, who, 
in a statement, declared emphatically 
that: “ There is no doubt about it, my 
ship was torpedoed. The passengers 
were at dinner at about 7.30 when the 
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They Were Survivors from the 4 Athenia ’ 



torpedo struck the ship and the explosion 
killed several of them. The torpedo 
went right through the ship to the engine- 
room. It completely wrecked the galley. 
The submarine fired a torpedo and rose 
.mbove the surface and fired a shell which 
was aimed at the.destructiombf the wire- 
rless. equipment^ but it rfiissed its ..mark.” 

An officer- of the “ Athenia ■ sard he 
.saw the-periscope, of a, submarine clearly, 
iand also, a line coming along the . water 
;as. the torpedo -approached the ship. 
' Several members of the crew testified 
do the .same fact. .John M’Ewan said 

There was a great, deal of smoke where 
the torpedo struck the ship, but through 
the smoke we could see . the submarine 
.break- surface,' and Then, before we 
knew where we were, the commander 
had turned a gun on us.” • 

Claud Barrie, a bedroom, steward, said 
that he was in the pantry helping the 
. waiters when there was a violent explosion. 
“ The lights went out, the ship gave a 
lurch. I am an old soldier, and at once 
smelt cordite. ‘ It can’t be,- I thought to 
myself, but my mate said,The swine 
has hit us.’ The ship suddenly took a 
list. We ran to the alley-ways to warn 
our passengers and then up on deck 
in time to see the periscope of the sub¬ 
marine disappear.” 

Then one of the Czech refugee boys on 
board described in graphic fashion how 
he saw a submarine suddenly come up 
some distance away. “There was a 
column of water near the ship, and a black 
thing like a cigar shot over the sea 
* towards us. There was a bang, and then 
I saw men on the submarine turn a gun 
and fire it.” 

In the iight of statements such as 
these, it is difficult to understand the 
pertinacity with which the - German 
authorities maintain that the “ Athenia ” 
coidd- not have been -sunk by a German 


submarine, and that if it had been sunk 
by a submarine at all it wax probably a 
British one ! 

In our earlier account of the torpedoing 
of the ship we gave an impression of the 
terrible hours that followed, as the boats 
overloaded with passengers rowed here 
and there across the open sea« When 
the survivors were landed by the rescue 
ships—the three destroyers, the Nor¬ 
wegian merchantman “ Knute Nelson,” 
the Swedish yacht “ Southern Cross,” 
and the American steamer “ City of Flint” 
—at Galway and Greenock, there were 
heart rending seenes. Many were So 
injured that they were hurried by waiting 
ambulances to hospital; most of the 
others who were able to go to the hotels 
had black eyes, cut cheeks, bruised arms 
and legs. Some had been injured when 


lifeboats were caught in a.swell aind 
dashed against the side of a rescue ship : 
others .had crashed;...,into bulkheads as 
they hurried to lifeboats or made for the 
boat stations. Several of those .who 
were picked up died before landing. 

Many of the women *&nd children were 
in clothes borrowed from men in the 
destroyers ; several had still their night¬ 
clothes on with a sailor’s greatcoat thrown 
over them. Some were in stoker's uniform 
and wore sailor’s boots. Two or three 
little boys were dressed in sailor’s uniform. 

Not for some days was it possible to 
estimate the full extSnt of the disaster 
in terms of human lives. Then it was 
stated that the “ Athenia ” had on board 
1,418 persons, of whom over 300 were 
Americans, and of this total 128 were 
unaccounted for after the‘disaster. 
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I WAS THERE! ( Continued) 

I Saw the First Raids on Warsaw 

By Sefton Delmer 











1 WAS THERE! ( Continued) 

How Our Refugee Train Was Bombed 


By a Survivor 





has done much that is good for Germany. 
He has restored their national pride, 
given them great arterial roads, cleared 
the slums. But unless he gives them peace 
and better living conditions there will 
be open revolution in Germany and 
Hitler will disappear. 

He can make war on Poland, but his 

his end is in sight. 
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Nazi Soldiers Dropped from the Clouds 
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NOT BOMBS BUT LEAFLETS FOR GERMANS 

The large-scale propaganda raids by the Royal Air Force over German territory during the five nights, 
September 3rd to 8th, constituted an imaginative effort that appealed strongly to the whole world. It so 
annoyed the Nazi authorities that they are said to have declared that bombs would have been preferred. 


N othing in the opening stage of the 
war was more finely conceived or 
executed than the pamphlet raids 
made by the R.A.F. over Germany. 

Night after night in the first week 
of the struggle, units of the bombing 
command, in the course of extensive 
reconnaissance flights over a wide area of 
northern and western Germany, including 
the vitally important Ruhr district, 
dropped, in the first three raids alone, a 
total of some 12,000,000 copies (over 25 
tons) of the note to the German people 
reproduced here. 

We can imagine the ’planes crossing 
the sea in the hours of night and then 
climbing high above a blacked-out Ger¬ 
many. We can visualize the beams of the 
searchlights savagely stabbing the sky, 
and the stars momentarily blotted out by 
the bursts of the exploding anti-aircraft 
shells. Everywhere below there must 
have been intense activity and wide¬ 
spread apprehension, 


Warning: A Message From Great Britain 


G erman Men and Women : “ The Govern¬ 
ment of the Reich have, with cold de¬ 
liberation, forced war upon Great Britain. 
They have done so knowing that it must 
involve mankind in a calamity worse than 
that, of 1914. The assurances of peaceful 
intentions the Fuehrer gave to you and to 
the world in April have proved as worthless 
as his words at the Sportpalast last 
September, when he said : ‘ We have no 
more territorial claims to make in Europe.’ 

“ Never has government ordered subjects 
to their death with less excuse.' This war is 
utterly unnecessary. Germany was in no 
way threatened 'or deprived of justice. 

“ Was she not allowed to re-enter the 
Rhineland, to achieve the Anschluss, and to 
take back the Sudeten Germans in peace ? 
Neither we nor any other nation would have 
sought to limit her advance so long as she 
did not violate independent non-German 
peoples. 

“ Every German ambition—just to others 
.•—might have.been satisfied through friendly 
negotiation. 

. “ President Roosevelt offered you both 
peace with honour and the prospect of pros¬ 


perity. Instead, your rulers have condemned 
you to the massacre, miseries and priva¬ 
tions, of a warAhey cannot ever hope to win. 

“It is not us, but you they have deceived. 
For years their iron censorship has kept 
from you truths that even uncivilised peoples 
know. ' . . 

“It has imprisoned your minds in, as it 
were, a concentration camp. Otherwise they 
would not have dared to misrepresent the 
combination of peaceful peoples to secure 
peace as hostile encirclement. 

“ We have no. enmity against you the 
Gorman people. 

“ This censorship has also concealed from 
you that you have not the means to sustain 
protracted warfare. Despite crushing taxa¬ 
tion, you are on the verge of bankruptcy. 

“ Our resources and those of our Allies, in 
men, arms and supplies are immense. We 
are too strong to break by blows and we 
could wear you down inexorably. . 

“You, the German people, can, if you will, 
insist on peace at any time. We also desire 
peace, and are prepared to conclude it with 
any peace-loving government in Germany.” 



Then down from the sky, instead of 
the bombs which had been nervously 
feared, there slowly dropped a gentle 
rain of leaflets. 

We maysee them being picked up in 
the light of early morning. Here, per¬ 
haps, it was a Westphalian miner who 
put one under his helmet as he trudged 
home from his night shift. There it may 
have been a Hanoverian peasant who, . 
with a surreptitious glance, hid the mes¬ 
sage beneath a hummock. Some, per¬ 
haps, were retrieved by Fraus and Fmu- 
leins on their way to factory or office 
desk. Others, let us hope, were captured 
by members of the Nazi party and were 
at least glanced at before they were 
committed to the flames. 

The message they bore was one not of 
fierce hatred and wholesale condemna- 
' tion, but of reason and of common-sense 
appeal. There can have been few who 
did not glance up at the sky from which 
. these messages from Britain had come— 
glance up and think that it might not 
have been a leaflet that descended from 
the night sky, but a death-dealing bomb. 

Reports from Germany and from 
neutral observers state that this bom¬ 
bardment by pamphlet was received 
with amazement. Guns, bombs, tanks, 
machine-guns are powerful enough 
in all conscience, but' still the most 
powerful -thing in this world of ours is 
an Idea. Ideas may reach far beyond 
the range of guns and ’planes. Nazism 
itself is an idea—an essentially evil idea 
—in action. It may well be that the 
proud and boasting impregnable fortress 
of Nazism may be brought to the grpund 
by that other Idea which, in the opening 
hours of the war, made such a successful 
invasion of the Reich. 
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The Empire Rallies to the Motherland 
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HISTORY WILL REMEMBER 

A Record of the Declarations and 
Solemn Statements of the World’s Leaders 

{Continued from page 28) 


WORDS THAT 

Friday, Sept. 1 

Hitler in a speech to the Reichstag : 

“ I am determined to solve (1) the Danzig 
question, (2)" the question of the Corridor, and 
(3) .to see to it that a change is made in the rela¬ 
tionship between Germany and Poland that 
shall ensure a peaceful co-existenoe. In this I 
am resolved to. continue the fight until either 
the present Polish Government is willing to 
bring about this change or until another Polish 
Government is ready to do so. . . . 

When' statesmen in the West declare that 
this affects their interests, I can only regret 
such, a declaration. It cannot for a moment 
make me hesitate to fulfil my duty. 

Germany has no interests in the West, and 
our Western Wall is for all time the frontier of 
the Reich on thelVest. Moreover, we have no 
aims of any kind there for the future. This 
attitude on the part of the Reich will not 

I will not war against women and children. 

I have ordered my Air Force to restrict itself 
to attacks on military objectives. If, however, 
the enemy thinks he" can from that draw carte 
blanche on his side to fight by the other methods, 
he will receive an answer that will deprive him of 
hearing and sight. 

This night for the first time Polish regular 
soldiers fired on our own territory. And, from 
now on, bombs will be met with bombs. Who¬ 
ever fights with poison gas will be fought with 
poison gas. Whoever departs from the rules of 
humane.warfare can only expect that we shall 

I will continue this struggle, no matter against 
whom, until the safety of the Reich and its 
rights are secured. ... 

I am from now on just First Soldier of the 
German Reich. I have once more put on that 
coat that was the most sacred and dear to me. I 
will not take it off again until victory is secured, 
or I will not survive the outcome. . . . 

“ If our will is so strong that no hardship or 
suffering can subdue it, then our will and our 
German might will prevail.” 

Saturday, Sept. 2 

Dr. Szaihmary, Minister of the Slovak 
Republic in Warsaw, to Colonel Beck, 
Polish Foreign Minister : 

“In the name of the Slovak people and its repre¬ 
sentatives who, under the pressure of the Third 
Reich, have been reduced to silence and have, 
been reproached for penetrations exclusively 
in the interests of Germany, I protest against 

“ The brutal disarmament of the Slovak Army, 

“ The arbitrary occupation of Slovakia by the 
troops of the Third Reich, 

“ The use of Slovakia as a base for warlike 
action against the brotherly Polish people. 

“The Slovak people associates itself with 
armed resistance against the aggressor to regain 
its freedom in collaboration with the civilized 
nations of the world and in order that it may 
freely decide its own destiny.” 

Sunday, Sept. 3 

Mr. Chamberlain broadcasting from 
Downing Street : 

“ This morning the British Ambassador in 
Berlin handed the German Government a final 
Note stating that unless we- heard from them by 

II o’clock that they were prepared at once to 
withdraw their troops from Poland a state of 
war would exist between us. I have to tell you 
new that no stich undertaking has been received 
and’that consequently this country is at war 
with Germany. 

“ You can imagine what., a bitter blow it is 
to me that all my long struggle to win peace 


has failed. . . . Up to the last it would have 
been quite possible to have arranged a peaceful 
and honourable settlement between Germany 
and Poland, but Hitler would not have it. . . 

“ His action shows convincingly that there is 
no chance of expecting that this man will ever 
give up his practice of using force to gain his 
will. He can only be stopped by force. We 
and France are today in fulfilment of our, 
obligations going to the aid of Poland. . . We 
have a clear conscience. We have done all 
that any country could do to establish peace.... 

“ It is the evil things that we shall be fighting 
against—brute force, bad faith, injustice, op¬ 
pression and persecution—and against them I 
am certain that the right will prevail.” 

Mr. Chamberlain in House of Commons : 

"... This country is now at war with 
Germany. . . It is a sad day for all of us. For 
none is it sadder than for me. Everything that 
I worked for, everything that I had hoped for, 
everything that I believed in during my public 
life has crashed into ruins this morning. . . . 

“I trust I may live to see the day when 
Hitlerism has been destroyed and a restored 
and liberated Europe has been re-established.” 

Rt. Hon. A. Greenwood: 

“....- The intolerable agony and suspense 
from which all of us have suffered is over. We 
now know the worst. The hated word. ‘ War ’ 
has been spoken by Britain in fulfilment of her 
pledged word and unbreakable intention to 
defend the liberties of Europe. . . . May the 
war be swift and short and the peace which 
follows stand proudly for ever on the shattered 


M. Daladier in a broadcast : 

“ The responsibility for the bloodshed rests 
wholly on the Hitlerite Government. The fate 
of peace was in the hands of Hitler. . He has 
willed war. ... By standing up against the 
most horrible of all tyrannies and by making 
good our word, we are fighting to defend our 
land, our homes and our liberty. . . .” 

H.M. the King in a broadcast: 

“ In this grave hour, perhaps the most fateful 
in our history, I send to every household of my 
peoples, both at home and overseas, this mes¬ 
sage, spoken with the same depth of feeling for 
each one of you as if I were able to cross your 
threshold and speak to you myself. 

“ For the second time in the Lives of most of us 
we are at war. Over and over again we have 
tried to find a peaceful way out of the differences 
between ourselves and those who are now our 
enemies. But it has been in vain.' 

“We have been forced into a conflict. For we 
are called, with our Allies, to meet the challenge 
of a principle which, if it were to prevail, would 
be fatal to any civilized order in the world. 

“It is the principle which permits a State, in 
the selfish pursuit of power, to disregard its 
treaties and its solemn pledges ; which sanctions 
the use of force, or threat of force, against the 
Sovereignty and independence of other States.- 

“ Such a principle, stripped of all disguise, is 
surely the mere primitive doctrine that might is 
right; , and if this principle were established 
throughout the world, the freedom of our own 
country and of the whole British Commonwealth 
of Nations would be in danger. 

“ But far more than this—the peoples of the 
world would be kept in the bondage of fear, and 
all hopes of settled peace and of the security 


of justice and liberty among nations would be 

“ This is the ultimate issue which confronts 
us. For the sake of all that we ourselves hold 
dear, and of the world’s order and peace, it is 
unthinkable that we should refuse to meet the 
challenge. 

“ It is to this high purpose that I now call my 
people at home and my peoples across the Seas, 
who will make our cause their own. 

“I ask them to stand calm, firm and united 
in this time of trial. The task will be hard. 
There may be dark days ahead, and war can no 
longer be confined to the battlefield. But we 
can only do the right as we see the right, and 
reverently commit our cause to,God, 

“ If one and all we keep resolutely faithful to 
it, ready for whatever service or sacrifice it may 
demand, then, with God’s help, we shall prevail. 

•“ May He bless and keep us all.” 

Monday, Sept. 4 

Message broadcast by the Prime 
Minister to the German nation. 

“ German people! 

“ Yonr country and mine are now at war. 
Your Government has bombed and invaded the 
free and independent State of Boland, which 
this country is in honour bound to defend. . . . 

“ You are told by your Government that yon 
are fighting because Poland rejected your 
Leader’s offer and resorted to force. What are 
the facts ? 

“The so-called ‘offer’ was made to the 
Polish Ambassador in Berlin on Thursday 
evening, two hours before the announcement 
by your Government that it had been ‘ re¬ 
jected.’ So far from having been rejected, there 
had been no time even to consider it. 

“You may ask why Great Britain is concerned. 
We are concerned because we gave our word of 
honour to defend Poland against aggression. 

" Why did we feel it necessary to pledge our¬ 
selves to defend this Eastern Power when our 
interests lie in the West, and when your Leader 
has said he has no interest in the West ? The 
answer is that—and I regret to have to say it—• 
nobody in this country any longer places any 
trust in your Leader’s word. 

“ He gave his word that he would respect the 
Locarno Treaty ; he broke it. 

“ He gave his word that he neither wished nor 
intended to annex Austria : he broke it. 

"He declared that he would not incorporate 
the Czechs in the Reich ; he did so. 

“ He gave his word after Munich that he had 
no further- territorial demands in Europe; he 
broke it. 

" He gave his word that he wanted no Polish 
Provinces ; he broke it. 

"He has sworn to you for years that he was 
the mortal enemy of Bolshevism ; he is now its 

ally. 

' ‘ Can you wonder that his word is, for us, not 
worth the paper it is written on ? 

"The German-Soviet Pact was a cynical volte- 
face, designed to shatter the Peace Front against 
aggression. This gamble failed. The Peace 
Front stands firm. Your Leader is now sacrific¬ 
ing you, the German people, to the still more 
monstrous gamble of a war, to extricate himself 
from the impossible position into which he has 
led himself and you. 

“In this war we are not fighting against you, 
the German people, for whom we have no bitter 
feeling, but against a tyrannous and forsworn 
regime, which has betrayed not only its own 
people, but the whole of Western civilization, 
and all that you and we hold dear.” 


Illustrated 
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HITLER’S FANTASY OF IMPERIAL DOMINATION 

“ The German Chancellor,” said Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons on 
September 1, “ has not hesitated to plunge the world into misery in order to serve 
his own senseless ambition.” What form that ambition takes is described below. 


"B"ust as in 1914 Kaiser Wilhelm and his 
1 fellow Pan-Germans planned and 
worked for a German empire which 
should stretch from the North Sea to 
Baghdad and possibly far beyond, so 
Hitler dreams of a great Nazi dominion. 
Under Hitler, however, the Drang nach 
Sued-Osten (the drive to the south-east) 
of the Berlin-Baghdad railway, of Mittel- 
europa, has been reinforced by a religious 
urge. 

■ Like the Kaiser, Hitler believes that 
he is inspired by God—the “ good old 
German god ” of whom we heard so 
much in the last war—but he displays a 
mystical fanaticism which would have 
been altogether alien to the character 
of the Kaiser, brought up as he was on 
the lines of Victorian evangelicalism. 
Hitler sees himself as the captain of a 
crusade aiming at the domination of 
Europe’s lesser breeds by men of the 
pure Nordic or Aryan race. With fana¬ 
tical fervour he has preached his gospel 
from a. thousand platforms and in all the 
seven hundred pages of “ Mein Kampf ” 
—that book which has been well described 
as the bible of Nazism, which is to be 
found at the right hand of every Nazi 
official 1 , and which is put into the hands 
of every newly-married couple in the 
Nazi Reich. 

There is imperialism enough 
in all conscience in “ Mein 
Kampf,” but it is still more 
clearly in evidence in that 
book which has been called 
' the New Testament of 
Nazism—“ The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century,” pub¬ 
lished in 1930 by Alfred 
Rosenberg, the Russian re¬ 
fugee of German extraction 
who greatly influenced Hitler 
in his most impression¬ 
able early- years, and who 
^has become, the priest and 
prophet of Pan - German 
Aryanism. 

In this remarkable effusion, 
which is now in its 110th 
edition and of which more 
than half a million copies 
have been sold, Rosenberg 
visualises a German empire 
which shall include not only 
Germany but all the adjacent 
lands in which there is a 
German or an Aryan popu¬ 
lation. First Austria, he 
prophesied, would come into 
the fold, and next the Sude¬ 
ten Germans; somewhat 
later the Teutons of Alsace- 
Lorraine, Switzerland, 


Luxemburg, Belgium, Holland, Poland, 
Lithuania, Russia and Hungary will 
follow suit. Sometimes the union will 
be effected voluntarily ; sometimes force 
of arms will be necessary. But no 
obstacle, however great, can stop this 
growth of Germany as the imperial power 
of central and south-eastern Europe. 

Not only the German-speaking parts 
of the Continent are to come under the 
Reich. The Germans will play their part 
as the supermen of Nietsche’s creed, and 
they will have as their willing and 
devoted slaves many other races on their 
border lands. Denmark, Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, and Finland are to form a “ Northern 
Germanic ■ Federation ” ; Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria are to constitute 
the “ Balkan Protectorate ” ; Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Esthonia are to he a “ Baltic 
Dominion ” ; and, finally, the Russian 
Ukraine, together with Ruthenia and 
the Polish Ukraine, will form the vast- 
“ Ukrainian Dominion.” 

More Room for Germans! 

“ We demand land and soil (colonies) 
for the nourishment of our people and the 
settlement of our surplus. population,” 
declares the third article of the original 
programme of the Nazi party, issued in 



1920, four years before the birth of 
“ Mein Kampf ” ; and in “ Mein Kampf ” 
Hitler urges again and again the German 
right to unhampered expansion; Before 
the end of the twentieth century, he Says, 
the world shall see, 250 million Germans 
flourishing in the heart of the European 
continent. Nazi Germany’s appetite for 
colonial expansion will not be sated until 
her bounds extend from the Atlantic and 
the English Channel to the Black Sea, 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 

“ Then the plough will be the sword,” 
runs a passage in “ Mein Kampf,’’ - “ and 
out of the tears of war will grow the 
harvest of future days.” 

Hie Plan in Operation 

Step by step the great dream, fantastic 
though it may appear, has been carried 
into realisation. Austria has returned 
to the Reich as Hitler and Rosenberg 
declared it should and would ; the Sude¬ 
ten Germans have returned, too, and 
Czechoslovakia was wiped out in the 
process; the Germans in Memel and 
Danzig and the. Tyrol have all returned 
or are returning by one way or another 
to their “ homeland.” 

Then somewhere, somehow, the plan 
has gone wrong. Instead of executing the 
Drang nach Sued-Osten to 
the oilfields of Rumania 
and the rich corn lands of 
the Ukraine, Hitler has flung 
his legions against Poland, 
which up to now has played 
very little part in the dreams 
of Pan-Germanism; in the 
map illustrating Rosenberg’s 
scheme of German expansion, 
for instance, practically the 
whole of Poland—--including 
even the Corridor—is left 
outside the imperial limits. 

Moreover, in one of his most 
cynical moments, Hitler has 
shaken hands with Moscow, 
with that Bolshevik monster 
whom he has so often’and so 
violently denounced, and so. 
closed the door, for the time, 
at . least, on his expansion: 
towards the south-east. 

The Kaiser in his day made 
a similar move. Just as 
Hitler has. attacked Poland, 
so the last of the Hohenzol- 
lems in 1914 swept through 
Belgium. And Hitler should 
have remembered that then 
Britain stood by ■ Belgium. 

. . . He should have 

thought of that—and thought 
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Our Diary 

Monday, September 4. 

Fleet blockade began. 

In the course of an extensive reconnaissance 
of Northern and Western Germany during 
the night of September 3 - 4 , R.A.F. aircraft 
dropped more than 6 , 000,000 copies of a 
note to the German people. 

R.A.F. carried out an evening raid on 
Wilhelmshafen and Brurisbuttel. Two 
German battleships heavily damaged. 

Heavy fighting on the Polish fronts, and 
the Poles claimed the recovery of several 
towns in the north-west, but admitted the 
loSs of Czestochowa, near the upper Silesian 
frontier. More air raids over Warsaw. 

France started operations on land, sea 

Evacuation of 650,000 children and adults 
from London completed. 

Mr. Chamberlain broadcast a message in 
German to the German people in which he 
made it clear that Britain’s quarrel is with 
the German regime, not with the people. 

Egypt broke off diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 

Japan decided upon neutrality. 

German income tax increased" 50 per cent. 

Tuesday, September 5. 

Warsaw admitted loss of several important 
towns south of the Corridor. 

British aircraft carried out an extensive 
reconnaissance over the Ruhr and dropped 
more than 3 , 000,000 copies of the note to the 
German people. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed American 
neutrality. 

Jugoslavia announced her neutrality. 

Argentina and Chile officially declared 
their neutrality. 

British cargo steamer Bosnia sunk in 
Atlantic. 

Three German ships, which might have 
become raiders, sunk, also in Atlantic. 

Wednesday, September 6. 

Enemy- aeroplanes made a reconnaissance 
off the East Coas.t, but turned back before 
British fighter machines could make contact. 

French troops penetrated German ter¬ 
ritory in the direction of Saarbrucken. 
Contact between the two armies established 
along the 125 -miles frontier from the Rhine 
to the Moselle, on boundary of Luxemburg. 

Polish Government left Warsaw for 
Lublin. Heavy fighting in Poland. Germans 
claimed that Krakow had been captured. 

German aircraft crossed the French 
frontier and wheeled towards Paris, but 
were intercepted by French fighters. 

By the passing of the Armed Forces 
(Conditions of Service) Act all units of the 
Regular Army, Territorial Army, Militia, 
and other auxiliary forces were merged into 
a single entity, the British Army. 

A third successful reconnaissance was 
made by R.A.F. aircraft over Germany 
(September 5 - 6 ), and further copies of the 
note to the German people were dropped. 

It was officially stated that South Africa 
was at war with Germany. General Smuts 
formed a new Cabinet. 

Spain declared her neutrality. 

Australia called up the first 10,000 of her 
militia. 

Thursday, September 7. 

French communiques announced further 
advances into German territory, where 
reinforcements had been brought up to 

Fierce fighting on two main fronts in 
Poland. The Gormans claimed to have 
reached Pultusk, 30 miles north of Warsaw. 

Attempts were made to torpedo the 
Dutch steamship'Bata via in which, escorted 
by destroyers, Sir Nevile 'Henderson arid his 
Embassy staff were returning to England. 


of the War 

Attacks on German submarines continued. 

Iraq severed relations with Germany. 

Jugoslav mobilization ordered. 

Panama Canal under military control. 

Garrison at Westerplatte, near Danzig, 
surrendered after a long and gallant resist- 

British freighter “ Olivegrove ” torpedoed 
some 200 miles north-west of Spanish coast. 

Eire Government called up first line 
volunteers. The Army Reserve had already 
been mobilized. 

Friday, September 8. 

Paris reported that Germany had rushed 
six divisions from Poland to the Saar. Saar¬ 
brucken and other towns in the area had been 
evacuated. About 600 French tanks were 
leading the French attack. 

German High Command claimed to have 
entered Warsaw, but this was denied by the 
Polish Government. An official Polish com¬ 
munique admitted the retreat of Polish 
troops in the Lodz, Ptrkow and Rozany 
regions south-west of Warsaw, and in the 
Pultusk area north of the capital. 

British steamer " Manaar ” shelled and sunk 
by enemy submarines in the Atlantic. 

Both the Navy and the R.A.F. engaged in 
a great U-boat hunt. German merchant 
ships fleeing to neutral ports. 

Fourth reconnaissance flight by R.A.F. 
over Germany to distribute copies of the 
note to the German people. 

British and French aircrait reported to 
be on their way to the Polish front. 

Reported shortage of food on the Siegfried 
Line. 

Evacuation of patients from great volun¬ 
tary hospitals completed, releasing about 
200,000 beds for air-raid casualties. 

Polish Mission under General Norvid- 
Neugebauer arrived in London! 
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Saturday, September 9 

The War Cabinet announced that their 
policy was based on the assumption that the 
war will last for three years or more:. 

The French Command reported that an 
attack by one of their divisions on the Western 
front has secured important gains. • The 
greater part of the Wamdt Forest, an im¬ 
portant coal-producing area, was in French 

The torpedoing of three more merchant 
ships:—two British and one French — was 
reported. The Ministryof Information stated 
that it was evident that German submarine 
commanders had been ordered to sink- on 
sight arid without warning. 

A fifth R.A.F. reconhaissance flight over 
Gerrnany was made, leaflets being dropped 
over Cassel and other areas in Central Ger¬ 
many. Having inadvertently crossed a part 
of Belgian territory, some British aeroplanes- 
became engaged with Belgian lighter 
machines. Apologies were later offered to 
the Belgian Government. 

It was officially announced that, since the 
Duke of Kent had assumed a naval appoint¬ 
ment for the duration of the war, Lord 
Gowrie would continue in office as Governor- 
General of Australia. 

Field-Marshal Goering broadcast from a 
Berlin armament factory what was tanta¬ 
mount to ail appeal for peace. 

Sunday, September 10 

The Polish General Staff announced that 
the Germans had withdrawn from the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of Warsaw. Fifteen 
bombing raids were carried out over the 
capital. 

A statement was broadcast in Germany 
from Hitler’s headquarters that the German 
advance was being slowed for the consolida¬ 
tion of the conquered territory. 

Canada declared war on Germany. 

German torpedo-boat hit a mine at the 
entrance to- the Baltic and sank immedi- 


OUR WAR DICTIONARY 


Beck, Jozef (b. 1894). Polish states¬ 
man and soldier; Foreign Minister 
since 1932. 

Brauchitsch ( Browch-itch ), Walther 
Von (b. 1882). German general: 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army since 
February, 1938; directly responsible 
to Herr Hitler. 

Czestochowa (Ches-to-ho-pa). Holy 
City of the Poles, containing an image 
of the Virgin, in normal times attracting 
thousands of pilgrims ; only 20 miles 
from German frontier ; pop. 136,000- 

Gdynia ( Ge-di-nya ). Polish seaport 
on Corridor, chief outlet for seaborne 
trade ; built since Great War to rival 
Danzig ; pop. now 114,000. 

Kasprzycki ( Kasp-zhte.-sh"), Tadeusz. 
Polish soldier and statesman ; appointed 
War Minister after the death of Pilsudski 
in 1935. 

Katowice ( Kat-o-vee-che. ). Polish 
town, on frontier of German Silesia ; 
awarded to Poland in 1921 ; centre of 
important industrial and eoal area; 
pop. 133,000. 

Kennard, Sir Howard (b. 1878): 

British Ambassador to Poland since 
1935 ; formerly Minister in Yugoslavia, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Krakow (or Cracow) (Kra-kof). Polish 
city on river Vistula, 160 miles S. of 
Warsaw; the old capital, it is a busy 


commercial centre and has a fine 
cathedral, castle, and university; pop. 
265,000. 

Maginot (Mazh-i-no), Andre' (1877- 
1932). French statesman; Minister 
of War, 1924 and 1929-32; during 
second term initiated -work on famous 
Maginot Line. 

Moscicki ( Mosh-tsee-ski), Ignace (b. 
1867). Polish statesman; elected 
President in 1926 and re-elected, 1933, 

Saarbruecken. Chief town of the 
Saarland Territory, Germany, on r. 
Saar ; scene of first action in Franco- 
Prussian War, 1870 ; occupied by Allies 
in 1919; pop. 130,686. 

Saarland. Territory of Fraifco- 
German border, awarded to Germany 
after plebiscite in 1935 ; .rich coalfields ; 
area 738 sq. miles ; pop. 812,000. 

Siegfried, Hero of German legend : 
immortalized in Wagner’s operas, in 
which he slays the dragon Fafnir and per¬ 
forms many mighty deeds before being 
slain by .his rival Hagen. Name given 
to German line of Western defences. 

Smigly-Rydz ( Shmig-li ridz), Edward 
(b. 1886). Polish soldierInspector- 
General and Marshal (since 1936) of 
Polish Army since death of Pilsudski 
virtual dictator and officially ranking 
next after President. 
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VOLUNTEERS WHO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY 

In this page we are giving week, by week particulars of Britain’s Auxiliary Services in which 
men and women may play their part in the work of National Defence. A second selection is 
given below. 


D uring the last war the women of the British Common¬ 
wealth responded nobly to the call made upon their 
services, and the present conflict finds them no less 
willing to play their part in defence of British freedom. 

As soon as the call to National Service was issued, they 
hastened to join the various auxiliary services open to women. 
There follows a brief resum6 of what is being done by some 
half-dozen groups: 



W.A.T.S. (Women’s Auxiliary Territorial Service) 

This service was formed so that in time of war women 
could release soldiers from routine work which they could 
perform equally well, such as cooking, typing, laundry work 
and storekeeping. Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, G.B.E., 
has been appointed Director of the A.T.S. at the War Office. 
She will be responsible directly to the Director-General T.A. 
She is the daughter of a Scots Guards officer, a Fellow of 
King’s College, London, and during the Great War was Chief 
Controller of Queen Mary’s Auxiliary Corps with the British 
Armies in France. Today she is President of the Women’s 
Royal Air Force Old Comrades’ Association, Chairman of the 
Council Q.M.A.A.C. Old Comrades’ Association, and Chairman 
of the Executive Girl Guides’ Association. 

NATIONAL WOMEN’S AIR RESERVE 

All classes of girls—typists, shop-assistants, dressmakers, 
telephone operators—are to be found in the ranks of this 
organization, the aim of which is to provide a body of capable 
and intelligent young women trained to take on flying duties 
behind the lines in war-time. When fully trained they will 
keep the country’s civil air lines in operation or drive flying 
ambulances. They go through a thorough course of ground 
training first, covering all subjects from the theory of flight 
to the working of the aero engine. 


OBSERVER CORPS (ANTI-AIRCRAFT) 

This, organization is at present considered as part of the 
Special Constabulary, and its function is to man observer 
posts for spotting aircraft in country districts and certain 
towns. Men are required to be above 30 years of age, with good 
eyesight and hearing. 



NATIONAL DEFENCE COMPANIES 

National Defence Companies are formed from ex-soldiers 
who are prepared to give an honourable undertaking that in 
time of emergency they will come up to defend important 
points. The companies are affiliated to units of the Territorial 
Army. The minimum age for enrolment is 45. 

CIVIL AIR GUARD 

Body of men and women with a knowledge of flying, consist¬ 
ing mainly of units attached to Light Aeroplane Clubs through¬ 
out the country. They were pledged to give their services in 
wartime in connexion with aviation. 



WOMEN’S LAND ARMY 

The women’s land army is active and full of enthusiasm. 
Country girls from all over Britain, and some town girls, 
too, have enrolled in this essential service. They are 
being trained at farm institutes in such things as tractor 
management and various agricultural jobs which will release 
men for other duties. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 

This force is for duty with the Royal Air Force in time of 
war. Its director, with rank of Senior Controller, is Miss J. 
Trefusis Forbes. 



W.V.S. (Women’s Voluntary Services, Civil Defence) 

The Women’s Voluntary Service for Civil Defence is a 
national voluntary organization which, in co-operation with 
the various departments concerned, undertakes the enrolment 
of women in the different branches of Civil Defence work. 
The services with which it particularly deals are Air Raid 
Precautions, Nursing and First-Aid services, and Evacuation 
services. 

The address of the headquarters of the organization is 
41, Tothill Street, London, S.W.l ; and in Scotland, 7, Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 3. 

Under A.R.P. women are stationed at the First-Aid posts 
to give treatment to minor casualties or serve as drivers and 


R.A.F. CIVILIAN WIRELESS RESERVE and R.N. 
VOLUNTEER (WIRELESS) RESERVE 

This organization is composed of proficient amateur wireless 
operators, mainly holders of G.P.O. Transmitting and Experi¬ 
mental licences. 



AIR DEFENCE CADETS 

Some time ago the Air League, undertook to raise 20,000 
Air Cadets in the country,, to provide a reservoir from which 
British aviation could draw in time of emergency. In a year 
156 squadrons were raised with a personnel of 15,600 cadets. 
Cadets are enrolled between the ages of 14 and 18, and are 
given instruction in the general theory of flight, airmanship, 
air navigation, aircraft engineering and maintenance, wireless 
and A.R.P., operations of the observer corps, balloon barrage, 
searchlight and anti-aircraft gunners. 

The cadets also receive some tuition in workshop processes. 


and pay periodical visits to R.A.F. and ci 
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Our War Album.--2. The French War Chief 



















